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gory with rigid determinism may leave some readers a bit mystified and 
unconvinced. For this reason, perhaps, the chapter on the self is the 
least successful. 

When one recalls the multiple and difficult aims of the work, the 
result constitutes a notable achievement. Many will vote it the most 
comprehensive introductory text that has recently appeared. 

The full treatment of the nervous system, the careful consideration 
of dissociation phenomena, the suggestive chapter on language, the dis- 
cussion of imagination and concepts containing illuminating paragraphs 
on the uncritical, the literary, and the scientific forms of imagination, the 
genetic psychology of concepts, the psychology of logical processes, and 
no less the final chapter on the applications of psychology, wide in scope, 
rich in learning, and intensely practical, — all these produce an impres- 
sion of fullness and adequacy to be desired in a general introduction. 

The style is pedestrian, simple, and generally clear. The illustra- 
tions, while not extensive in range, are taken from ordinary experience, 
and are employed most effectively. Marginal paragraph headings give 
the page a somewhat dense and heavy appearance distinctly less inviting 
to the beginner than the more open formation produced by bold-faced 
headings in the body of the text. 

Opinions will inevitably differ as to the best order of topics in an 
introductory book. But it is questionable whether a psychology which 
abominates psychic atoms and emphasizes personality should adopt the 
synthetic order. Thus the student is led through the mazes of neurology 
and sensation and percepton of space and time, for many weeks, before 
there is any quickening contact with the complex phases of his con- 
sciousness with which he has most acquaintance. 

The manual is designed especially for use in those institutions where 
the laboratory facilities must be limited. The essentials of equipment 
for the use of the manual need not involve an outlay of more than two 
hundred dollars. Following an admirable introduction, which includes 
careful directions for procedure in experimentation, are twenty-five 
groups of experiments. These cover the field of sensation, motor activi- 
ties, circulation changes, effects of practise, fatigue, memory, attention, 
and esthetic appreciation. Many suggestive supplementary questions are 
embodied in the various chapters. 

The whole is a crystallization of years of successful laboratory ex- 
perience, and the pedagogical strategy of selection, arrangement, form of 
statement, recapitulations, and the like, is deserving of most enthusiastic 
appreciation. 

E. H. Lindley. 
University of Indiana. 

Hermann von Helmholtz. Leo Koenigsberger. Translated by Frances 
A. Welby, with a preface by Lord Kelvin. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press. 1906. Pp. xviii + 440. 

The Life of Hermann von Helmholtz, by Dr. Leo Koenigsberger, pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Heidelberg, published in three volumes by 
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Eriedrich Vieweg und Sohn in 1902 and 1903, has been abridged and 
translated into English with correctness and tolerable literary skill by 
Lady Welby. In view of the large range of sciences covered by the 
work of Helmholtz and the fact that the original is in large measure an 
exposition of this work, the translator deserves much credit for the 
accuracy with which the terminology is used and the clearness with which 
the ideas are expressed. The translation is not perfect. For example, the 
first words of the volume — the title of Chapter I. — are in the German 
"Das Elternhaus von Hermann Helmholtz." The English version is 
" The Parentage of Hermann von Helmholtz." The " von " is incorrect, 
and, as a matter of fact, is not in the title as given in the table of con- 
tents. It may not be possible to translate "Elternhaus," but the word 
used lacks both force and accuracy. Or, to take a fairly typical sentence 
from the first page — the German text states that Helmholtz's father 
*' wahlte Philologie als Brotstudium, wenn er auch am liebsten seiner 
innersten Neigung folgend Philosoph geworden ware." This is much 
weakened in the English : " He therefore chose the study of the classical 
languages as his profession, although his inclinations would have led him 
to prefer philosophy." 

The translation is, however, satisfactory, and the abridgment is made 
as skillfully as could be expected. It would not perhaps be fair to ask 
that the index lacking in the original should have been added, though it 
is much needed, in spite of the analytical table of contents. Any work 
must of course suffer from an abridgment. The writer regrets that the 
original biography itself is not much fuller than it is, more especially in 
the direction of letters from Helmholtz, leaving room for a shorter and 
more readable biographical sketch for the general public. As an example 
of the drawbacks of an abridgment, there may be quoted the account of 
the death of Helmholtz's first wife, which in the English reads : 

" Helmholtz's working capacity, however, became gradually exhausted, 
since the condition of his beloved wife was growing more and more 
serious; her relatives took charge of the family, and gave ceaseless atten- 
tion to the invalid and care to her children. ' It was my privilege,' writes 
her sister, 'to be with her to the end. She died conscious, in simple 
strength as she had lived, fearless, with her friend beside her, ever turn- 
ing towards the highest, on December 28, 1859.' 

" Her husband wrote of her : ' I enjoyed the purest and highest happi- 
ness that marriage can give one; it was too beautiful for this world.' " 

The last sentence is taken from a long letter addressed by Helmholtz 
to Dr. Binz, giving a detailed account of the last illness of his wife. The 
paragraph immediately preceding the one quoted is : 

"Vom 24. Abends hob sich ihr Puis wieder, sie wurde wieder warm, 
bekam den Gebrauch ihrer Sinne wieder, nur war sie furchtbar matt und 
kurzathmig. Deshalb jammerte sie, das es noch nicht voriiber sei. Sie 
hatte noch ziemlich gute Nachte, liess sich vorlesen. Endlich am 28. 
friih, als sie sich eben wollte nach dem Sophea hiniiberbringen lassen, trat 
ihr eine iibermassige Menge von Sputis in die Luftrbhre, und in weniger 
als 5 Minuten war sie erlost." 
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The omitted parts give a more correct picture of Helmholtz's attitude 
and make less unexpected his remarriage within a year and a half. 

While no special objection can be made to the way in which the 
abridgment has been executed, the writer must make serious complaint 
that the fact that we have to do with an abridgment is not stated on the 
title-page. At the bottom of page vi, under the author's preface, will 
be found the words "In the English edition the Life has been slightly 
abridged, with the permission of the author and German publishers." 
Most readers of the translation would not notice this foot-note, and none 
of them would understand from it that the three original volumes of 
938 pages had been reduced to the 458 larger pages of the translation, the 
omissions amounting to about one third of the original text. Of the 
eight portraits and three pages of manuscript in the original, only three 
portraits are given in the translation, while no mention is made of the 
omissions. Lord Kelvin states in his preface : " The Oxford University 
Press has earned the gratitude of all English-speaking scientific workers 
in giving to them this English version of the very valuable and interesting 
Life of Helmholtz, by Dr. Konigsberger." But surely the Oxford Press 
should print a new title-page, stating that the volume has been translated 
and abridged from the German work. 

This notice is concerned with the translation only. It is not a review 
of Dr. Koenigsberger's book, and an attempt to appreciate Helmholtz's 
vast contributions to science would not be in place. A few words may, 
however, be added in regard to what Helmholtz accomplished for psy- 
chology and philosophy. As he tells us, his primary interest was always 
in mathematical physics; but he is one of the founders of modern psy- 
chology, and perhaps of modern philosophy. Lotze, Fechner, Wundt, and 
Helmholtz bear on their shoulders the structure of experimental psychol- 
ogy, and the share of Helmholtz is not the least. There would be less 
agreement as to his part in philosophy, but it is not small. Helmholtz 
and the school of Johannes Miiller represent the rescue of philosophy by 
science from the vagaries into which German metaphysics had wandered, 
and whatever value may be placed on their actual contributions or on 
those of their successors — Mach, Boltzmann, Ostwald, Poincare, and 
others — the writer believes that they, and Helmholtz most of all, have 
broken the way along which philosophy must advance. 1 

J. McKeen Cattell. 
Columbia Univebsitt. 

•In a journal devoted largely to the exploitation and suppression of prag- 
matism, the following from a note on causation published in the biography as 
of the year 1855 may be quoted: "Hence we are induced by the strongest 
motives to desire its validity. It is the groundwork of all our thoughts and 
acts. Until we have it we can not test it; therefore we can but believe in it, 
act upon it, and find it justified by fair tests. We must anticipate the con- 
sequences; then the consequences will be its confirmation." 



